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tempers at all. I was told neither cold nor heat,
hunger nor fcitigue depresses them, nor does death
or misfortune, sorrow or suffering draw a word of
complaint from their lips. This unbelievable and
almost uncanny light-heartedness of the Japanese
people, which makes them always so attractive to
an outsider, becomes under certain circumstances
intolerable and most offensive to him. In this con-
nection .1 was given the instance of an Englishman
who found to his cost what Japanese light-hearted-
ness at times means to a stranger. He had been, it
seems, residing in the country some months and
had engaged the services of a Japanese to be a sort
of personal attendant on him. The latter one day
finding his master silent and grief-stricken, after
much bowing and grinning, mustered up sufficient
courage to inquire the cause. The master good-
naturedly informed him that he had been that
morning apprised of the death of his only sister and
was, in consequence, much too upset to do anything
that day. Upon which the servant profoundly bowed
and went on grinning and so incontinently that the
Englishman, being ignorant of the custom of the
country and being naturally in an irritable mood,
became annoyed at the outrageous behaviour of the
man and losing his temper smacked the impudent
fellow on the face and pushed him out of the room.
Now the Japanese are most sensitive on the point of
their person being roughly handled and the Japanese
courts are equally strict in the matter and consider
it a grave offence and mete out severe punishment
to the offender, specially if he happens to be a